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HEROD IN THE DRAMA 
By J. B. Fletcher 

I was led to read some of the dramatic accounts of the domestic 
infelicities of Herod first, because browsing among writings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century, I had come across Hans Sachs' 
quaint old play on the subject, then on Lodovico Dolce's Senecan 
tragedy, then on Calderon's " cloak-and-sword " adaptation, then 
on Sampson and Markha/m's " tragedy of blood," then on Alexandre 
Hardy's tragi-comedy, then on Philip Massinger's version under 
Italian names in the " Duke of Milan." Then I began to wonder 
how many more there might be. 

In the second place, while I was still wondering — and hunting, 
Stephen Phillips's Herod appeared. Together with Rostand's 
Cyrano, Phillips's play made quite a furore. The drama in verse 
seemed to have really come back. 

Appearing nearly at the same time, the Cyrano de Bergerac and 
the Herod formed an interesting contrast both in theme and in 
treatment. In the Cyrano, love is shown rising almost fantastically 
superior to jealousy ; in the Herod, jealousy most brutally tramples 
on love. In keeping with his romantic theme, Rostand embroidered 
in nearly every device of romance — mistaken identities, heroically 
unequal combats, mysterious midnight meetings, " disastrous 
chances," "moving accidents by flood and field," "hair-breadth 
'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach." And Rostand's style was 
as variegated, as capricious, as startling as his matter. And to 
cap the Gothic fantasy, there was the gargoyle Nose ! In Phillips's 
piece, on the contrary, all was prim, pruned, precise, classic; the 
complex personal equation of his hero was reduced to its lowest 
terms; no character, no episode, no scene, no line but subserved, 
and of necessity, the logical catastrophe. His verse and vocabulary 
strained after the same severe simplicity. Rostand took us back 
to Victor Hugo ; Phillips to Voltaire. 

There was another difference between the literary performances 
which happened at the moment to interest me. Rostand had dis- 
covered the dramatic Cyrano; his creation was unique. Phillips 
had to differentiate his hero from many previous dramatic por- 
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traits, of which the first — and by no means least dramatic — was 
that painted by the historian of the Jews, Josephus himself. After 
him there had been, as I had by this time counted, fully twenty- 
five plays about Herod. 1 

The dramatic possibilities of Herod's story are indeed rich. 
Phillips himself has been quoted somewhere as saying that the 
story is the most dramatic in history. More than this, not only 
is the motive of a great tragedy embedded in the brief narrative 
of Josephus, but, as the editor of Tristan l'Hermite's Mariane 
pointed out early in the seventeenth century, Josephus also pro- 
vides all the dramatis personae, and prescribes the conduct of the 
action " selon les regies les plus etroites d'Aristote et du bon sens." 
Yet for some reason the theme has not proved a very lucky one 
for those who essayed it. Even Voltaire at the height of his 
popularity, extracting and chiselling this tragedy already rough- 
hewn by Josephus, failed to please even his own peculiar public. 
Friedrich Hebbel, in Germany, staked his dramatic reputation on 
his very special rendering of the story ; and his play was laughed 
off the stage. Lodovico Dolce was in general a successful play- 
right ; Symonds thought his Marianna the one Cinquecento tragedy 
" in which a glimmer of dramatic light is visible ; " Dolce's play 
observed the strictest Senecan requirements ; it was lavishly staged 
in Venice in the palace of the Duke of Ferrara, where they man- 
aged those things well ; yet, as the author laments in his preface, 
the piece fell flat. Phillips's piece had indeed its moment of glory ; 
but the one real hit appears to have been made by Calderon, and 
his play to-day would still make a hit, if put — where it belongs — 
in the movies. 

Precisely because Herod's story, though richly tragic, seems also 
to be somehow rather unmanageable for the dramatist, comparative 
study of it is repaying. Dramatists have tried to put it into all 
the moulds of drama. They have made all kinds of people out of 
the historical personages named and described by Josephus. They 
have twisted the plot every which way, and have intertwisted it with 
other plots, sometimes taken from Herod's other misadventures, 
sometimes invented. To observe their results, is a very good way 

'A monograph by Marcus Landau (Zeitschrift f. Tergleichenden Litt., 
vm, .1894) also helped. I have drawn upon bis analyses of plays that I 
was unable to get at. 
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to realize in effect the methods of the various historical schools of 
drama; for since the matter is one in common, the treatments in 
their differences stand out. I cannot undertake, indeed, any 
systematic or thorough discussion on dramaturgical lines. Neither 
space nor my own competence permits. I shall give only a few 
random reflections from my reading. 

There is not one story of Herod, but several. The dramatists 
used them all, either separately or together. There is the biblical 
Herod, persecutor of Christ, slaughterer of the Innocents, who 
figures in many a " mystery " play. There is Herod, the man of 
destiny, another Tamburlaine, wading through blood to supreme 
power — evident opportunity for a dramatic study in Marlowe's 
vein of magnificent, briefly successful, and then tragically pun- 
ished Egotism; or, if the gory means are stressed instead of the 
superb ends, fit theme for an Elizabethan "tragedy of blood." 
Again, there is a still vaster conception of Herod, — product of 
metaphysical Germany, — according to which Herod figures as a 
great Symbol in world-history, the incarnation of Judaism tri- 
umphant allied with Paganism triumphant, as incarnate in Caesar 
Augustus, both arrayed but in vain against Christianity nascent. 
This symbolism is predominant in Hebbel's piece ; it is pervasively 
implied in Phillips's. 

Obviously, in such dramatic treatment of Herod, the motif of 
his marital jealousy may well recede into the background, or even 
disappear altogether. The " mystery " plays know it not. Hans 
Sachs uses it only to adorn his moral tale by the way. His five-act 
"chronicle play" of 1552 is the first to dramatize the Herod of 
Josephus as distinct from the Biblical Herod. It moralizes the 
consequences of Herod's egotism, first in the judicial murder of 
his wife at the end of the second act, then in the successive execu- 
tions of his several sons. Precisely Sachs's proportions are observed 
in an English "tragedy of blood," written by William Sampson 
and Gervase Markham, and acted in 1622. Their title indicates 
the dual motive : The true tragedy of Herod and Antipater, with 
the death of the faire Marriam. As in Sachs's piece, Mariamne 
is killed off in two acts ; the last three deal with Herod's troubles 
as a father. Four generations appear on the stage, — or five, if we 
count the numerous ghosts of the fifth act as a re-generation. The 
main point of the play seems to be a competition in family murder 
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between father and son. Herod is given a start of two, for before 
the curtain goes up, he has already killed his wife Mariarame'a 
father and grandfather. At the end of the fourth act, however, 
Antipater is only one behind, having since the curtain rose, com- 
passed the deaths of Mariamne herself, her mother, her brother, 
and her alleged paramour. Herod meanwhile has added to his 
list Mariamne's two sons and his own sister. In the fifth act, 
however, Herod kills Antipater, and then himself; and so wins. 
When the curtain falls, all the principal characters are dead ; but 
they are still conscientiously carrying on — as ghosts. 

Besides Sachs and Sampson-Markham, the only dramatist to 
combine both motifs of Herod's nemesis, — his reversal of fortune 
as husband and as father, — is the modem German lyric poet, 
Friedrich Euckert; who so makes a cycle entitled Herodes der 
Grosse, in two plays, Herodes and Mariamne and Herodes und 
seine Sohne. For the rest, in the great majority of cases, the 
judicial murder of Mariamne is made the central catastrophe. 
But even this motif is complicated in the account of the facts by 
Josephus, who seems to offer two kinds of explanation of Herod's 
act. On the one hand, Herod appears to have been moved by 
natural and human causes. A cumulation of circumstantial evi- 
dence of his wife's infidelity works havoc in the passionately jealous 
temper of the King. A tragedy developing this situation alone 
would be purely psychological in its interest, — a study of domestic 
jealousy like Shakspere's Othello, for instance. Indeed, at least 
one later playwright borrowed color from Shakspere to adorn his 
play of Herod. In 1694 appeared an "heroic drama" of the 
Drydenesque type. Its author, Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, seems 
to have followed in the main Tristan l'Hermite's piece of 1636. 
In Boyle's finale, however, Herod comes to murder Mariamne 
sleeping, as Othello murders Desdemona. There is no hint of this 
in Josephus or in the other Herod dramas. Also in Calderon's 
El Tetrarca, just before Mariamne's death, her tire-women, un- 
dressing her, sing to her an old mournful song. We are reminded, 
as Ticknor says, of Desdemona singing her "Willow" song as 
she undresses on the fatal night. Again, as Desdemona defends 
her lord to the last, so Calderon's Mariamne defends Herod against 
Octavius, when the latter urges her to flee with him from her 
husband's violence. 
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The second motive of Herod's murderous act suggested by 
Josephus, if followed out, leads to a " drama of destiny." It 
seems to have been foretold of Herod that he would one day kill 
the thing he loved most. This motive is hinted at by Cypros, 
Herod's mother, in Phillips's piece: 

Did not the great astrologer foretell: 

" Herod shall famous be o'er all the world, 

But he shall kill that thing which most he loves ? " 

Cypros, jealous of the influence of Mariamne over her son, is 
trying to turn against her daughter-in-law the prophecy once 
dreaded by Herod, but never thought of in connection with his 
idolized wife. Taken together with the more famous prophecy, 
because of which Herod slaughtered the Innocents,— the prophecy 
that a mysterious King of Peace was to depose him and to usurp 
his dynasty, — the astrologer's utterance deepens the shadow of 
mystical fate that hung over Herod. Phillips treats it as a storm- 
cloud distantly impending over the daylight foreground scene of 
his domestic and psychological tragedy. In the handling of the 
Spanish dramatist, Calderon, however, the actually effective cause 
of Mariamne's death is this working of Fate, — of Fate in the most 
crudely and amusingly literal sense. His Herod is jealous, to be 
sure; but he really kills his queen unintentionally and by merest 
accident — by a " fated " dagger. The dagger is the real culprit — 
or at any rate the diabolical power that controls it. 

Calderon is the only one to make a fate-play in the full sense 
out of the Herod material. His piece also heads a very special 
group of Spanish plays on the subject. Besides stressing the 
motif of Fate, the Spanish group shape the material to the not 
very appropriate Spanish type of the " cloak-and-sword comedy." 
George Ticknor, in company with more than one patriotic Spanish 
critic, rates Calderon's piece very high, not only among Calderon's 
own dramas, b\it even in comparison with Othello. " Othello's 
jealousy," he says, " with which it (Herod's) is most readily com- 
pared, is of a lower kind, and appeals to grosser fears." It may 
be so ; but the reader may judge presently for himself. 

Most dramatists have adopted, or at least adapted, Herod's story 
as told by Josephus; Calderon treats Josephus, all history, with 
sovereign contempt. His boldest invention, indeed, is dramatically 
effective, and perhaps might have happened. Josephus tells that 
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Herod twice voluntarily put himself into the power of his enemies. 
The first time, he went "personally to Antony, to clear himself of 
the charge of having murdered Aristobulus, high priest and too 
popular brother of Mariamne. The second time, he went to 
Octavius, to ingratiate himself with the victor at Actium. Now, 
as Josephus relates, on each of these occasions, Herod left behind 
secret instructions that if he did not return from his perilous 
enterprise, his queen, Mariamne, should be put to death. He had 
perhaps not unreasonable fears that his jealously-loved and beau- 
tiful lady might become the prey of the Koman, whether Antony 
or Octavius. There was the precedent of Cleopatra ! 

So, in a sense, Herod meant well. Unhappily, however, several 
things went wrong. The confidential agents, to whom Herod had 
entrusted the job of assassinating Mariamne in the event of his 
not returning, happened to be clandestine lovers of the queen; 
and each betrayed to her her royal husband's unkindly kind 
arrangement for safeguarding her honor. It appears that she, 
perversely enough, failed to apreciate the affectionate precaution ; 
and when he did return, was more than cold to him. In the 
conjugal debate which followed, she betrayed her knowledge of 
the secret order. That was enough for the jealous king. He knew 
his agents, middle-aged and reliable men. One, Joseph by name, 
was his own uncle and brother-in-law ; the other, one Sohemus, he 
had raised from an obscure soldier to be military governor of a 
province. The one possible motive either could have had for 
betraying his master's confidence was love, guilty love, for the 
lady concerned. So Herod, to make assurance doubly sure, had 
them both killed ; and then himself killed Mariamne. 

Now for dramatic purposes, neither of these two elderly gentle- 
men was a very eligible lover. There is bathos as well as un- 
pleasantness in casting a lady's uncle-in-law as her paramour. It 
certainly lacks the romantic touch. Amelie Rives, in her rather 
hysterical Herod and Mariamne, published in 1888, is almost the 
only dramatist to cast Uncle Joseph as the one effective rival of 
Herod. And, although the highly benevolent disposition of her 
really ' chaste Joseph ' accentuates the mad suspiciousness of 
Herod, the situation verges on the comic. Nor does she much 
mend matters by attributing such an uncommon bloodthirstiness to 
Herod himself, who, just after beheading poor Joseph, soliloquizes : 
4 
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I said that I'd have blood, — I said so, — ay, 

But there is not enough in all the land 

To slake my humor's thirst. Oh that I were 

Another Pharoah, and another Moses 

Would turn the Nile to blood a second time, 

That I might swim through the encrimsoned waves! 

Oh that I were a thing of quenchless thirst, 

A vampire monstrous, flattened at the throat 

Of one vast body, which should be the flesh 

Incorporate of everything alive! 

Manifestly, Miss Kives had been reading the Elizabethans; but, 
even so, her Herod's thirst is rather too Gargantuan. 

Governor-General Sohemus, the other historically possible para- 
mour, was, as I have said, a grizzled veteran. In these days of 
resolute realism, he might well enough serve. But the playwrights 
of the Herod theme who did use him, felt bound to explain away, 
or to do away with, his unromantic quality. Lodovico Dolce takes 
refuge in the reflection that feminine taste is notoriously capricious, 
even perverse. Moreover, Mariamne herself was not in her first 
bloom. The Counsellor in his play tries to persuade the jealous 
king that there could be no guilty love between such a middle-aged 
pair. As to Mariamnne, he says, 

Now passed and gone for her is the green age 
When love is wont to have in us most force. 

Sohemus 

Is somewhat pale of face, and fierce of eye. 

and 

As to age, he hurries to life's close. 

Herod, however, is unconvinced. There is no fool like an old fool ; 
and a woman, whose bloom is passing, is in the dangerous age. 

Phillips passingly insinuates the same cynical paradox. Herod's 
mother, the Iago-like Cypress, answers her son's doubt that his 
beautiful queen could stoop to the low-born and elderly soldier: 

Know, son, that women the most delicate, 

And most high-horn, feed often on strange fancies. 

Other playwrights, while accepting Sohemus, make him over to 
suit the case. Elijah Fenton, in his Mariamne of 1723, draws him 
as a masterful Machiavellian plotter for Herod's throne. He woos 
and wins like the hump-backed Gloucester in Richard III. Luigi 
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Scevola, in his excellent Erode of 1815, invents a bygone romance 
between him and Mariamne. They had been lovers in youth. 
Later, become queen, she recognizes in the now-famous governor- 
general her old flame, and accords him a private, but quite innocent, 
meeting. Herod, informed of it, misunderstands. The device, — 
which had been used by the Spaniard Lozano for Mariamne and 
Joseph, — is ingenious and appealing ; but really saves the historical 
Sohemus only by making him somebody else. Voltaire pretends 
Sohemus to have been of Mariaimne's own blood royal, and pre- 
sents him as a subtle philosopher and lover Platonical. In fact, 
Voltaire's Sohemus is a terrible prig. Alexandre Hardy avoids all 
difficulties by having his Herod merely name Sohemus as co- 
respondent, and not letting Sohemus appear on the stage at all. 

Calderon, however, will have none of these compromises and 
psychological subtleties. He wants a good practicable rival for 
Herod, of Herod's own size ; and he finds him in — Octavius Caesar. 
The daring is Marlowesque. 

Having so fundamentally broken with fact, Calderon disdains 
history and geography altogether, and composes a piece jwhich is 
a cross between an operatic libretto, a destiny-play, and a ' movie ' 
melodrama. 

Of the historical personages in the story, he keeps only Herod, 
Mariamne, and Octavius. Mariamne's brother, the young and 
popular priest Aristobulus, remains in name ; but he is transformed 
into a midshipman in the Jewish fleet, which had been sent under 
Admiral Tolomeo to support Mark Antony at Actium. 

The play opens with soft music to cheer up Mariene, as Mariamne 
is now called. Herod presently announces to her — and to the 
surprised courtiers — that he is about to make her empress of the 
world. Antony and Octavius must soon wear each other out. 
Then he, Herod, will strike. 

But Mariene refuses to be comforted. At last she is induced to 
explain that a soothsayer has told her two dreadful things. She 
is to be killed by "the greatest monster in the world," el mayor 
monstruo del mundo. Also, her Herod is to slay, and with that 
very dagger he wears at his belt, the thing he loves best. Now 
isn't she the thing he loves best? Herod is loquaciously indignant. 
Is she seriously afraid he will turn out — a monster? As to the 
dagger — with a fine gesture, he throws it out of the window. 
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A scream is heard ! 

The window overlooks the sea-beach, where Admiral Tolemeo 
has just landed. The hurtling dagger has stuck in his back. 
Somewhat disquieted by this evidence of the dagger's malignity, 
Herod invites his wife to take charge of it herself. When she 
declines in terror, Herod shrugs and sticks it back in his belt. 

The scene changes to Memphis, become — as Jerusalem also — a 
seaport. Aristobulus has been captured, bag and baggage. Octa- 
vius is personally overhauling the boy's kit; and in it finds letters 
incriminating Herod of his plot of world-conquest. Also, Octavius 
finds a miniature of Mariene. Everything else is forgotten, Herod's 
world-plot and all ! But young Aristobulus, precociously prudent, 
remarks casually, that the original of the miniature is dead ! 

For a moment we go back to history. Herod is announced. He 
has come to make his peace with the victor of Actium. But as 
he enters Octavius's tent, he sees, pinned up on the inside, a life- 
sized portrait of his own wife. Octavius has had the miniature 
enlarged. Yet, not content with this one image of his idolatry^ 
Octavius from time to time during the conversation, steals glances 
at the original miniature in his hand. This is quite too much for 
the jealous Jew, who, when Octavius turns his back, stabs at him. 
But at the very instant, Mariene's portrait, insecurely hung, drops 
between ; and so is pierced by . . . the fated dagger ! 

Of course, Herod is put in prison. One day, his brother-in-law, 
Aristobulus, is announced as a visitor. But as soon as they are 
alone, the visitor strips off his disguise. He is not Aristobulus, 
but his faithful lackey, from whom Herod gets the agreeable news 
that Aristobulus, impersonating his lackey, has been released, and 
that Octavius believes the lady of the portrait dead. Herod's 
relief is diminished, however, when he also learns that Octavius's 
plan is to execute him, and then enter Jerusalem in triumph. At 
least, he will save Mariene's honor. He sends back home by the 
lackey an order to put her to death. 

The written order is safely delivered to Admiral Tolomeo. But 
while he is reading it, his sweetheart happens in, and is furious 
when he will not tell her whom the letter is from. During their 
quarrel, Queen Mariene enters, sides against the Admiral, demands 
the letter, and reads . . . her own death-warrant. 

Presently, the triumphant Ca?sar calls upon her. For all her 
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indignation at the death-warrant, she is loyal, and begs for her 
husband's life. Caesar is courteous, but obdurate, until . . . she 
happens to lift her veil. It is his lady of the portrait ; and he is 
her servant in anything. 

Although she has saved her husband's life, she has by no means 
forgiven him. When later he comes to her, all gratitude and love, 
she talks to him for 250 lines without stopping. In effect, she 
tells him that, but for her wifely loyalty, she would have been his 
widow, and because of his husbandly treatment, she will be, to all 
intents and purposes, his widow still. So saying, she rushes into 
her own room, slamming the door behind her. Turning the key 
on the outside, Herod philosophically remarks that indeed jealousy 
is " t(he greatest monster in the world." 

Octavius's love, however, laughs at bolts and bars. He forces 
his way into her apartment, where the Queen is with her tire- 
women, singing dolorously of death. In desperate defence of her 
honor, Mariene snatches from Octavius's belt a dagger. It is the 
dagger, which he had taken long ago from Herod and tried to 
stab him in the tent. But instead of using the dagger on Octavius, 
Mariene rushes with it out into the night, and . . . into her 
husband's very arms. 

Startled, she drops the ill-omened weapon. Herod gropes after 
her in the darkness. Octavius comes out, and gropes after her too. 
Presently, the two rivals become aware of each other's presence, 
and there results a complicated stalking-scene, in which Herod 
and Octavius are trying to get each other, both Mariene, and 
Mariene to get away from both. Finally, Herod, stumbling, drops 
his own dagger, and picks up by mistake the fated one, which 
Mariene had dropped. An instant later, colliding with her, and 
mistaking her for his rival, he stabs her, and so, fulfilling the 
oracle, ends the play. 

I leave it to my reader whether this ingenious thriller surpasses 
the tragedy of Othello. Of course, Calderon was a poet; and in 
the piece there are eloquent declamatory and lyrically graceful 
passages ; but the plot is a tangled farrago of sensational improb- 
babilities, and the characters are as convincing as the puppets in 
a Punch-and- Judy show. 

Calderon's piece is assigned to about 1635. In 1638, Tirso de 
Molina emulated him in La Vida de Herodes, and in 1658, 
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Christobal Lozano in Herodes Ascalonita y la hermosa Mariana. 
I have not read these two plays, but from what Landau says of 
them, I should judge that their hero out-Heroded even Calderon's 
Herod. Tirso multiplies the portrait-motive. Cleopatra herself is 
enamored of a portrait of Aristobulus; Mark Antony is enamored 
of a portrait of Mariamne, or Mariadnes, as Tirso prefers to call 
her ; Herod himself is enamored of the portrait of the " Infanta 
Mariadnes" seen by him in the picture-gallery of the King of 
Armenia. Tirso also anticipates later German handling by intro- 
ducing at the close of his play the Three Magi, who came in to 
ask Herod who and where is this new-born child who is to be king 
of the Jews. Herod has already assassinated Mariadnes, and now, 
freshly jealous, issues the famous order for the Slaughter of the 
Innocents. And the curtain falls on a moving tableau vivant of 
the bloody king, seated, holding a slaughtered innocent in either 
hand. Tirso must have read Dante's description of Satan in Hell 
holding Judas, Brutus, and Cassius in his three mouths. 

If Tirso develops Calderon's portrait-motive, Lozano pursues 
his idea of scenes in the dark. More than half his play is con- 
ducted, and in various stages of night-apparel. Trouble starts in 
the first act, in which Mariamne and her friend, Uncle Joseph, 
both frightened by bad dreams, rush, in extreme deshabille, into 
the street. Meeting, they are discussing the queer coincidence, 
when Joseph's wife — also for some reason in the street — comes upon 
them. One cannot altogether blame her for not being convinced 
by their explanations. 

Tirso's final tableau is gruesome enough. But Lozano outdoe? 
him. In Lozano's last scene, Herod is discovered at dinner. 
Everything on the table is spattered with blood, — food, linen, even 
the water in the finger-bowls ! Joseph has already been murdered. 
From outside a shriek is heard. Herod orders a curtain to be 
drawn; which done, there is revealed Mariamne's headless trunk. 

The Spanish interpreters of the story of Herod are disdainful 
of historical fact. The two modern German dramatists who essayed 
the theme are the opposite. Friedrich Riickert in his Herodes 
•der Grosse of 1844, and Friedrich Hebbel in Herodes and Mari- 
amne of 1858, are nothing if not truthful. They saturate their 
pieces with laboriusly laid on oriental and archaeological color,— 
Riickert especially. He inweaves into his plot every known or 
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guessed-at incident in Herod's life. A swarm of supernumeraries 
serve as living footnotes. It is a textbook of Semitics. In the 
close, sacred history is added to profane. The three kings come 
out of the East; the Shepherds appear from Bethlehem; angels 
sing " Glory to God in the highest ! " It is a scenic show that 
Mr. Griffith of the movies would delight in. 

Hebbel's play is a more serious matter. It is certainly good 
reading, though it failed in Hebbel's time on the stage. Hebbel 
was a subtle psychologist. His piece rivals Riickert's in archaeo- 
logical episodes and appurtenances, but its stronger appeal is 
psychological. Also, he was a close student of Shakspere. His 
effort is to bring out the characters of Herod and Mariarame, 
especially of Mariamne. 

Most dramatists focus attention on Herod himself. Josephus 
presents Herod not altogether unsympathetically. According to 
him, Herod had good, even great qualities. His moral undoing was 
due to a jealousy pathological in its intensity. His passions were 
lava-like, burning hot, but hard as rock if chilled by suspicion. 
The type is a good one for tragedy if not overdone; but it gen- 
erally has been overdone. Generally, he has been made to appear 
a monster rather than a man, — "the greatest monster in the 
world," as Calderon said. Elijah Fenton tried to bring out his 
swift changes of temper, but Fenton was himself over-hurried by 
his obedience to the classic rule that a stage-action must cover only 
twelve hours. So his Herod is a sentimental gallant in the fore- 
noon, a cold-blooded murderer at noon, a tearful penitent in the 
afternoon, dead of a broken heart in the evening. Voltaire draws 
him as the victim of his conflicting moods, like Hamlet, and as 
crying out in desperation: 

Je veux, j'ordonne . . . Helas! Dans mon funeste sort, 
Je ne puis rien resoudre, et vais chercher la mort. 

Others have emphasized the tragically pathetic side of Herod. I 
have not seen the piece of a certain Johann Christian Hallman of 
1870, entitled Die beleidigte Liebe, oder die grossmutige Mari- 
amne, but from a bit quoted by Landau, it ought to be tenderly 
moving. I translate the bit: 

Bloom, Mariam, bloom! Thou horn of sweetest fruits! 
Bloom, Mariam, bloom! Thy heavenly countenance, 
May it wither nevermore! Bloom, Mariam, bloom! 
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This from Herod, after he had murdered her ! 

Throughout the variety of Herods, Mariamne is stereotyped in 
the main, — in the main, a plaintive, passive victim of circum- 
stances. Calderon indeed, as we have seen, gives her a pretty 
temper. Amelie Rives, inspired perhaps by the entertaining row 
between Mariana and Marcella in Massinger's Duke of Milan, lets 
her Mariamne into actual fisticuffs with her pert sister-in-law, 
Salome. But usually she is colorless. 

Hebbel goes to the opposite extreme. His Mariamne is, or 
aspires to be, infinite in her variety, — fond, austere, passionate, 
tender, remorseless, mad, metaphysical, resigned. She is Desde- 
mona, Ophelia, Portia, Gretchen in one. Like the whole play, 
she is too complicated. We rather resent the excessive subtlety 
by which to gratify her revenge, or to end an impossible situation, 
she tricks her husband into killing her. 

Hebbel's philosophical mind is by no means content with the 
merely domestic tragedy. Like Ibsen in Caesar and Galilean, like 
Calderon with romantic crudity in El Tetrarca, he makes of 
Herod a man-of -destiny in a larger, more symbolic sense. Herod, 
the soil-sprung paganizing plotter and usurper, he shows crushed 
between Hebraism represented in its social and religious conserva- 
tism by the caste-bound Alexandra and the intolerant Sameas, 
on the one side, and Christianity, represented by the three Magi 
seeking their promised Saviour, on the other side. 

The seventeenth century Spaniards and the nineteenth century 
Germans agree at least in an effort to stage the Story of Herod 
in its richest complexity. Nearly all Italians, Frenchmen, and 
Englishmen who have dramatized the story have, on the other 
hand, tried to simplify it by sticking to one only of its ramifi- 
cations. Nearly all have centred their plays on Herod's jealousy 
of Mariamne, and its tragic outcome. There are a round dozen 
of these plays ; and, following them chronologically, one may trace 
accurately the so-called " classic " form of drama from the Renais- 
sance-Senecan type of Dolce of 1565 to the composite Elizabethan 
and French classic piece of Phillips of 1900. All observe more 
or less punctiliously the dramatic unities. The central figure in 
the group is Voltaire, who in his Mariamne of 1724 refines upon 
the preceding French versions of Hardy and l'Hermite, and by his 
own version seems to have influenced all the later members of the 
group. 
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The Spaniards spoiled the story by losing it in a fantastically 
intricate and improbable web of incident and coincidence; the 
Germans by losing it in a maze of archaeological-psychological- 
symbolical subtleties. Voltaire himself expressed the opposite 
danger, when he said of Hardy's piece, that it reduced a great 
tragedy to a "querelle de menage," a mere family scrap. And 
Voltaire himself did not escape the charge; for two of his critics 
parodied his M ariamne, a year after it appeared, in a rather inde- 
cent burlesque, entitled Le Mauvais Manage. 

A worse fault of Voltaire's Mariamne is frigidness. It is as 
correctly cold as Addison's Cato. But its correctness lies in the 
rhetorical, rather than the dramatic, field. When at the begin- 
ning of Act V Mariamne requests her guards to step aside so 
that she, their Queen, may for a moment "breathe without wit- 
nesses," and they do step aside, she proceeds to " breathe " a long 
and grandiloquent speech. 

Voltaire, indeed, had more dramatic sense than his pseudo- 
classic audience would tolerate. In the first version of his play, 
in supposedly flagrant violation of Horace, he made Mariamne 
die of poison — coram populo, on the stage. As she lifted the 
poison-cup to her lips, some one in the pit shouted as if it were 
an obligatory toast : " The Queen drinks I " The house roared ; 
and Voltaire had to go back to the safe, if tame, Messenger. Also, 
it was he who conceived Herod as quelling a mob by the majesty 
of his presence, — a situation effectively used by Stephen Phillips; 
only, Voltaire dares merely to have one of his character describe 
the achievement. 

When they both appeared, Stephen Phillips's Herod stirred 
almost as favorable comment at Rostand's Cyrano. Cyrano has 
grown into a classic; Herod is, I should judge, nearly forgotten. 
There can be no doubt about the splendor of Cyrano; but Herod, 
I think, has some claim to remembrance. At least, of the long 
list of plays about Herod, it seems to me the most artistic, and 
not the least humanly moving. No doubt, it suffers from a certain 
mannered dryness of style. The characters all talk too much 
alike, too solemnly. One could wish that some one of them 
would let down a moment. Phillips believed in the "grand 
style " for tragedy, — nothing but the grand style. 
By one shift, Phillips, to my taste, improves on all his prede- 
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cessors. Historically as well as dramatically speaking, the chief 
occasion of Herod's vindictive resentment against his wife was her 
disdainful coldness towards him. And her coldness, according to 
Josephus and after, was due to her discovery that Herod designed 
to have her immolated, at his own death, like an Indian widow. 
Historically, as we have seen, Herod gave such a death-warrant 
on two separate occasions, once to Joseph, the second time to 
Sohemus. By the dramatists, sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other death-warrant brought about the catastrophe. Hebbel, with 
characteristic subtlety, used both. Mariamne forgave Herod the 
first time, accepting his excuse of overmuch fondness. But a 
repetition of the cruelty was too much for her. There is nothing 
inherently absurd in HebbePs idea; but his critics said that a 
doubled catastrophe violated all dramatic canons, and would have 
none of it. 

There is, however, another objection to the death-warrant alto- 
gether. Mariamne's fear and loathing of Herod on account of 
it are altogether selfish. That is natural enough, but it is neither 
quite heroic nor pathetic. We cannot blame the lady, but neither 
can we take an emotionally deep interest in her situation. At any 
rate, the mere fact that she tries to get even by sulking, does not 
greatly move our sympathies. Phillips appears to have realized 
this weak spot in the story, and, without violating the historical 
facts, avoided it. For him, what raised the impassable barrier 
between the royal pair was the suspicious death of the boy Aristo- 
bulus, her brother, whom she loved with a mother's love. She says 
to him: 

I am so wrapped in thee; 

My love hath hovered round thee since they birth; 

I have suffered like a mother in my dreams 

For thee. 

She suspects Herod of having done away with him. At last she 
extracts confession from the tool, Sohemus. This is the discovery 
that kills her love for Herod. Her death-warrant she discovers 
also, and it shocks her too, not however beoausp she fears for 
herself, but because, seen in the light of the murdered boy. it is 
but another revelation of the brute in Herod. Otherwise, as she 
says, the death-warrant itself would have startled her even into 
admiration. 
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I might, 
Have seen a grandeur in this thought, 
Even magnificence of flattery, 
Once, but not now. The dead boy makes him vile 
In this thing as in all things. Was not this 
The tiger's act* beast fury? 

To my thinking, this is one of the most delicately felicitous inno- 
vations in the long line of experimentation in the story of Herod. 
I can only repeat that it is a pity that Phillips is probably too 
bookishly conscious in his manner to be quite convincing, yet in 
substance and dramatic treatment his play of Herod seems to me 
more nearly to realize the possibilities of the much-worked theme 
than any other. I expect, however, that so rich a tragic vein will 
be worked again. 

Columbia University. 



